Concocting news reports for the manipulation of opinion: an illustrative quote from C S 
Lewis's ‘That Hideous Strength’ published in 1945. 


At four o’clock Mark sat in the Fairy’s office re-reading the last two articles he had written 
— one for the most respectable of our papers, the other for a more popular organ. This was 
the only part of the night’s work which had anything in it to flatter literary vanity. The earlier 
hours had been spent in the sterner labour of concocting the news itself. These two Leaders 
had been kept for the end, and the ink was still wet. The first was as follows: 


While it would be premature to make any final comment on last night’s riot at Edgestow, two 
conclusions seem to emerge from the first accounts (which we publish elsewhere) with a 
clarity which is not likely to be shaken by subsequent developments. In the first place, the 
whole episode will administer a rude shock to any complacency which may still lurk among 
us as to the enlightenment of our own civilisation. It must, of course, be admitted that the 
transformation of a small university town into a centre of national research cannot be 
carried out without some friction and some cases of hardship to the local inhabitants. But 
the Englishman has always had his own quiet and humourous way of dealing with frictions 
and has never showed himself unwilling, when the issue is properly put before him, to make 
sacrifices much greater than those small alterations of habit and sentiment which progress 
demands of the people of Edgestow. It is gratifying to note that there is no suggestion in any 
authoritative quarter that the N.I.C.E. has in any way exceeded its powers or failed in that 
consideration and courtesy which was expected of it; and there is little doubt that the actual 
starting point of the disturbances was some quarrel, probably in a public house, between one 
of the N.I.C.E. workmen and some local Sir Oracle. But as the Stagyrite said long ago, 
disorders which have trivial occasions have deeper causes, and there seems little doubt that 
this petty fracas must have been inflamed, if not exploited, by sectional interests or 
widespread prejudice. 


It is disquieting to be forced to suspect that the old distrust of planned efficiency and the old 
jealousy of what is ambiguously called “Bureaucracy” can be so easily (though, we hope, 
temporarily) revived; though at the same time, this very suspicion, by revealing the gaps and 
weaknesses in our national level of education, emphasises one of the very diseases which the 
National Institute exists to cure. That it will cure it we need have no doubt. The will of the 
nation is behind this magnificent “peace-effort,’as Mr. Jules so happily described the 
Institute, and any ill-informed opposition which ventures to try conclusions with it will be, 
we hope, gently, but certainly firmly, resisted. 


The second moral to be drawn from last night’s events is a more cheering one. The original 
proposal to provide the N.LC.E. with what is misleadingly called its own “police force” was 
viewed with distrust in many quarters. Our readers will remember that while not sharing that 
distrust, we extended to it a certain sympathy. Even the false fears of those who love liberty 
should be respected as we respect even the ill-grounded anxieties of a mother. At the same 
time we insisted that the complexity of modern society rendered it an anachronism to 
confine the actual execution of the will of society to a body of men whose real function was 
the prevention and detection of crime: that the police, in fact, must be relieved sooner or 
later of that growing body of coercive functions which do not properly fall within their 
sphere. That this problem has been solved by other countries in a manner which proved fatal 
to liberty and justice, by creating a real imperium in imperio, is a fact which no one is likely to 
forget. The so-called “Police” of the N.I.C.E. — who should rather be called its “Sanitary 
Executive” — is the characteristically English solution. Its relation to the National Police 


cannot, perhaps, be defined with perfect logical accuracy; but, as a nation, we have never 
been much enamoured of logic. The executive of the N.I.C.E. has no connection with 
politics; and if it ever comes into relation with criminal justice, it does so in the gracious role 
of a rescuer — a rescuer who can remove the criminal from the harsh sphere of punishment 
into that of remedial treatment. If any doubt as to the value of such a force existed, it has 
been amply set at rest by the episodes at Edgestow. The happiest relations seem to have been 
maintained throughout between the officers of the Institute and the National Police, who, 
but for the assistance of the Institute, would have found themselves faced with an impossible 
situation. As an eminent police officer observed to one of our representatives this morning, 
“But for the N.I.C.E. Police, things would have taken quite a different turn.” If in the light 
of these events it is found convenient to place the whole Edgestow area under the exclusive 
control of the Institutional “police” for some limited period, we do not believe that the 
British people — always realists at heart — will have the slightest objection. A special tribute 
is due to the female members of the force, who appear to have acted throughout with that 
mixture of courage and common sense which the last few years have taught us to expect of 
English women almost as a matter of course. The wild rumours, current in London this 
morning, of machine-gun fire in the streets and casualties by the hundred, remain to be 
sifted. Probably, when accurate details are available, it will be found (in the words of a recent 
Prime Minister) that “when blood owed, it was generally from the nose.” 


The second ran thus: 
What is happening at Edgestow? 


That is the question which John Citizen wants to have answered. The Institute which has 
settled at Edgestow is a Nazional Institute. That means it is yours and mine. We are not 
scientists and we do not pretend to know what the master-brain of the Institute are thinking. 
We do know what each man or woman expects of it. We expect a solution of the 
unemployment problem, the cancer problem, the housing problem, the problems of 
currency, of war, of education. We expect from it a brighter, cleaner and fuller life for our 
children, in which we and they can march ever onward and onward and develop to the full 
urge of life which God has given each one of us. The N.I.C.E. is the people’s instrument for 
bringing about all the things we fought for. 


Meanwhile — what is happening at Edgestow? 


Do you believe this riot arose simply because Mrs. Snooks or Mr. Buggins found that the 
landlord had sold their shop or their allotment to the N.I.C.E.? Mrs. Snooks and Mr. Buggins 
know better. They know that the Institute means more trade in Edgestow, more public 
amenities, a larger population, a burst of undreamed — of prosperity. I say these 
disturbances have been ENGINEERED. 


This charge may sound strange, but it is true. 


Therefore I ask yet again: What is happening at Edgestow? There are traitors in the camp. I 
am not afraid to say so, whoever they may be. They may be so-called religious people. They 
may be financial interests. They may be the old cobweb-spinning professors and 
philosophers of Edgestow University itself. They may be Jews. They may be lawyers. I don’t 
cate who they are, but I have one thing to tell them. Take care. The people of England are 
not going to stand this. We are not going to have the Institute sabotaged. 


What is to be done at Edgestow? 


I say, put the whole place under the Institutional Police. Some of you may have been to 
Edgestow for a holiday. If so, you’ll know as well as I do what it is like — a little, sleepy, 
country town with half a dozen policemen who have had nothing to do for ten years but 
stop cyclists because their lamps have gone out. It doesn’t make sense to expect these poor 
old Bobbies to deal with an ENGINEERED RIOT last night the N.I.C.E. police showed 
that they could. What I say is — Hats off to Miss Hardcastle and her brave boys, yes, and her 
brave girls too. Give them a free hand and let them get on with the job. Cut out the Red 
Tape. 


Ive one bit of advice. If you hear anyone backbiting the N.I.C.E. police, tell him where he 
gets off. If you hear anyone comparing them to the Gestapo or the Ogpu, tell him you’ve 
heard that one before. If you hear anyone talking about the liberties of England (by which 
he means the liberties of the obscurantists, the Mrs. Grundies, the Bishops, and the capital- 
ists), watch that man. He’s the enemy. Tell him from me that the N.I.C.E. is the boxing glove 
on the democracy’s fist, and if he doesn’t like it, he’d best get out of the way. 


Meanwhile — WATCH EDGESTOW. 


It might be supposed that after enjoying these articles in the heat of composition, Mark 
would awake to reason, and with it to disgust, when reading through the finished product. 
Unfortunately the process had been almost the reverse. He had become more and more 
reconciled to the job the longer he worked at it. 


The complete reconciliation came when he fair-copied both articles. When a man has crossed 
the T’s and dotted the I’s, and likes the look of his work, he does not wish it to be committed 
to the wastepaper basket. The more often he re-read the articles the better he liked them. 
And, anyway, the thing was a kind of joke. 


